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** He that observeth the wind shall not sow ; and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.”—BUT—* He t 


hat tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.”— Ecclesiastes. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Tur PLOUGH BOY anv truz DANDY. 
A FABLE. 


Some say there’s nothing made in vain, 

While others the reverse maintain, 
And prove it very handy, _ 

By citing animals like these— 

Musquetoes, bed-bugs, crickets, fleas, 
And, worse than all—a Danypy! 

Gut Nature never mace the last ; 

in some fuctitious mould was cast, 
A thing which all outmatches ; 

Or from a tailor’s shop let loose, 

Hatch’d out ovip’rous from his goose, 
Among his cabbage patches. 


One of these insects chanc’d to meet 
A rovust Plongh Boy in the street— 
Twas very muddy weather,) 
The Farmer dodg’d —the Dandy too— 
And both one way—-what should they do, 
But run up smack together. 


Down went the Dandy in the mud, 

For know that mortal flesh and blood 
Outweighs a slim rag baby ; 

And ’tis in balancing a law, 

That bones are heavier mach than straw— 
As easy prov’d as may be. ; 


The Dandy, all besmear’d with dirt, 
Gloves, clean-wash’d vest, aud rufil’d shirt, 
Flew ina furious passion— 
Curs’d—swore—and picking up his cane, 
Essay’d to crack the Plough Boy’s brain, 
In mighty genteel fashion. 


The Farmer warded off the blows, 

And seizing Dandy by the nose, 
Gave it a dreadiul twisting ; 

Then flung him flat upon his back, 

Jn spite of many a fierce attack, 
And all his yain resisting— 
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Together tied, with skins of eels, 
The struggling biped’s muddy heels, 

A dread to tops here after— 
Dragg’d him along—head downwards, took 
And hung him on a sign-post hook— 

A spectacle for laughter. 


We hope that Dandies, after this, 

May warning take—for hit or miss, 
They must pull down their baaners— 

Must strike to homespun common sense, 

Must doff their peak of insvlence, 


And practice better manners. 
POKER & Co. 








FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Onimproving the breed of Potatoes 
Mr. Homesrvn, 

I some time ago promised to give you some- 


thing on the improvement of the breed of i’vta- 
| oes. 


1 am now about to redeem the pledge. 
Vegetable productions are classed by Genera, 
Species and Varieties. ‘Thus, for example, Pears 
and Apples are distinct species of the same genus, 
and each of these species has a number of varie- 
lies, 
characteristic properties. ‘The distinction be- 
tween them remains forever so marked that one 
cannot be mistaken for another ; but the varicties 
of some species seem to be alinost endless and 
|continually changing. All the varieties of apy 
species are believed to have proceeded from one 
Original. And if that had been propagated oaly 
by grafting, inoculation or offsets, it would never 
have produced a variety. An apple, a pear, a 
peach, agrape, a plum, a cherry, a gooseberry, 
of one particular kind, was the parent of all the 
varities which have since been successively 
produced from its seed. It is one of the wonder- 
ful and beneficent laws of nature that the seeds 
of these, and other vegetables, have this proper- 
ty of producing fruits differing in a remarkable 
manner in their qualities from their parents, and 
probably with an innate tendency to mehoration, 
which, when fostered by good cultivation, we 
have seen making great advances to perfection. 
Although it is undoubtedly true that the seeds of 
certain vegetables are extremely capricious in 











} their productions, yet it is proper to remark that 





lit may be expected that the seed of good fruit 
| will produce better fruit than the seed of an infe- 
rior kind. One of the first settlers in the county 
of Seneca provided himself with seeds of the best 
peaches found at the tables of gentlemen in the 
‘city of New-York, with which he planted an Or- 
ichard. 1 happened to be there some years there- 
after in the proper season, and found the fruit all 
‘good, and some excellent, while that of others, 
‘raised from seed there collected, was of the 
/meanest quality, insomuch that in a large orchard 
|scarcely one peach conld be found that might be 
said to be fit to be eaten. 
| Hence, when, among the varieties of fruit thus 
accidentally produced. any one of saperior ex- 
-cellence has been discevered, it bas been pre- 
served by grafting, inoculation, cattings, or off- 
, sets fromthe roots. But it is believed that bya 
E long continuance of this mode of propagating any 
particular variety of fruit it will become degene- 
rated, and hence is suggested the idea of renova- 
ting it, or of procuring a better kind, by a new 
'generation from the seed. 

All these remarks will apply to the potatoe as 
wellas to fruit trees. In order to renovate the 








The species are uniform in their general | 


| old or obtain a new variety of this invaluable root, 
|| we must resort to the seed produced by its bran- 
iches, the manner ofdoing which is now to be de- 
iscribed, and this 1 shall do in part by my own 
experience, 

Take the potatoe apple, as it is called, from 
the best potatoes, wen fully ripe, that is, when 
the stalks begin to decay, and lay it on the earth, 
or bury it, and leave it thus till it is quite soft, 





then squeeze or mash it in a bowl of water, and 
thus separate the seed from the pulp; dry and 
keep it for use: Or, keep the apple in a dry 
place till the ensuing spring, then soak it in water 
land separate the seed, which is to be sown in 
drijls early in the season. ‘The plants as they 
grow up are to be carefully weeded and hoed, 
They will that year produce roots of a size from 
that of the walnut to the pea. These are to be 
planted the next year, and their produce the year 
after, when the potatoe will be in its perfection. 








| Should different new varieties be produced, they 

must be carefully assorted,their respective quali- 

ties examined, and the best preserved for seed. 
It is now the time when the seed of the pota- 





toe may be collected, and it is hoped that some 
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jin point of profit we would also give to the carrot 
the parsnip, and the onion, a preference to crops 
of grain ; but the soils well adapted for them js 
i more limited, and thefr culture is more expen. 
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of our farmers will aitend to it, and if they 
ceed in producing favorable results, that they 
will communicate them to the public through the 


medium of the PLoucu Boy. 
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deed to be generally a disposition in the earth tv 
require changes in the plants it nourishes, ta order 
that it may impart the food that is best adapted 
for each ; and t vovidence, in his infinite wisdom, 


suc- 








I conclude by observing, that about twelve or 
fifteen years ago, some of that useful fraternity at 
Lebanon, called Shaking Quakers, brought to our 
market a most excellent potatoe called the Ox no- 
BLE, of which I have not heard of late years. If 

t yet exists among them, OLIVER OLDENTIME, 
in behalf of the public, requests them to collect 
some of the seed of it, and try its effects in rege- 
-nerating its offspring in the manner which has 
been prescribed. 

OLIVER OLDENTIME, 

October 18, 1819. 





Mr. Nicholson's Prize Essay. 


ON A ROTATION OF CROPS. 
AND THE MOST PROFITABLE MODE OF COLLECTING, 
PRESERVING AND APPLYING MANURES. 


{Communicated to the Albany County Ag icultur 1 Society.) 


Some soils are peculiarly adapted for the growth 
of particular plants, and in such case many succes 
sive yearly growths of them may be raised, with 
out manure, and without material diminution of 
product. We have known an instance of 14 
good crops of wheat raised successively on the 
same ground ; another of 18 crops of oats ; otb- 


ers of at least 10 of bailey, and nearly 20 of rye: | 


But these were peculiar soils ; and although this 
sameness of culture was found successful, no in- 
ference is therefore to be drawn that it was the 
most profitable, or that such soils would not e- 
veutually tire of their favorite crops, and then be 
found exbausted and unfit for others. Generally 
speaking we conceive that one of the most impor- 
tant points in husbandry is a judicious rotation of 
such crops as are most profitable for culture, and 
at the same time best adapted for the particulir 
soils which are to be cultivated. Lands seem 


‘ 


has endowed these while growing in a state of 
Nature, with such properties as are best caicu- 
lated to effect the clianges. Let the cultivator, 
therefore, study Nature, and follow her dictates, 
ud be wishes either success or applause in his e1- 
ployment. 

in regard to changes of crops, a general rule 
has been recommended of alternate growths of 
leguminous and culaiferous kinds, and of green 
crops and grain crops ; but pegpaps it world be 
quite as phtloseptical to insist upon altegnate 
| growths of fibrous, aud tap-rovied plants ; the 
former deriving their food trom the surface ef 
ithe earth, the latter trom greater depths, But 
‘tue value of crops, and the expeusc of rais- 
ing each, should be duly estimated in moking 
selecuons for rotations. Let us say, tor 
and indian corn, at their geeatest extent, may 
average 50 dollars in vakue to the acre, alter the 
grain is ready for market; crops of rye, oats and 
peas not more than two thirds of this amount ; 
buckwlieat considerably less. From lands suita- 
ble for Ruta Baga, or Mangle Wurzel, it would 
seem that from five to six bundred bushels to the 
acre may be expected with good culture ; which 
at 18 cents per busiel, a price certainly not be- 
yond the proportionate value we bave just given 
to the grain crops, will average about 100 dollars 
as the value of an acre. ‘The entire expense of 
either of these crops of roots, when ready for 
use, is not essentially greater than the expense 
incurred, in producing grain crops ; of course, it 
must be evident that these afiord trom 30 to 5v 
dollars an acre less of clear profit than a crop of 
either of the roots just mentioned. With a pro- 
per application of the requisite quantity of ma- 
nure to huta Baga, it may be successtuliy grown 
on almost any dry soil, when well and deeply 
mellowed, from the sandy to the deep rich loams. 





naturally to require achange of growths. Where 
the oak has disappeared, after it had lificd its | 
head to the springs of ages, another oak will not | 
naturally rise, but some other tree. In: tances | 
have been known of lands covered solely with | 
trees of deciduous growth, where the knots of | 
the pitch pine were still to be found ; a proof 
that pine was once a tenant of the soil. In the 
southern states, where lands have been exhaust- 
ed with injudicions cropping, and then thrown | 
out to common, they soon become covered with 
growths of trees different from those they origi- 
nally bore. Some plints are so unfit for long | 
continuance in any particular place that they are | 
endowed with migratory powers, either by their | 
winged seeds, which are wafied abroad by the | 
winds ; by their roots, by which they change their | 
places of growth beneath the surface ; or by their | 
vines, by which they travel above ground, and thus | 
locate themselves in different situations. Of the | 
first description are the varieties ofthe thistle, the | 





milkweed, and the fire-weed ; of the second, the | 
potatoe and some other bulbous rooted planta ; of | 


the third, the straw berry, the black-berry, the | 
different species of the gourd tribe. The stalks 
of erect plants fall when they ripen, and thus the 
seed reaches the ground at a distance from the | 
roots which produced them. There seems, in- 


Soils of the latter description are best adapted for 
Mangle Wurzel. Either of these roots, when 
steam boiled, and especially with the addition of 
some meal, will answer all the purposes for which 
grain is used for feeding cattle of all sorts, from 
the horse diwn to the hog. Even stage horses, 
which, from the severity of their labor, require 
the most nourishing food, have been kept in ting- 
land on hay and steam-boiled Ruta Baga. Mr. 
Cobbett says, “a hog of a good sort may be suf- 
ficiently fatted with this root when steam-boiled.”’ 
Allowing, what we belicve can hardly be adinit- 
ted, that a bushel of oats contains as much nutri- 
ment as three of this root, still it is evident that 
the usual product of one acre of it will go as far 
\in keeping horses us four of oats. Neither of 
these root crops require any considerable expen- 
diture in seed, and on this account, if on no oth- 
er, they are preferable to crops of the potatoe 
ard of the Jerusalem artichoke, which in the ar- 
ticle of seed are perhaps the most expensive of 
mny whatever. We however consider crops 
even of these roots more profitable than those of 
grain, and particularly the potatoe, when judi- 
ciously cultivated in climates most snitable for its 
growth. For the varions uses of this root for 
culinary purposes it stands indeed without a rival. 





:sive ; and although they should form a_ part of 
| the products of the farm we cannot recommend 
them as being in all instances proper for a judi- 
cious rotation of crops. The common turnip 
and the cabbage are also entitled to attention, 
‘Lhe pumpkin is as nutritious as the same weisht 
of any root or vegetable whatever, and its culture 
jis Cheap; but whether its product, in weight 
can be made to compete with that of roots, is a 
jmutter of which we are not informed. If 15 tong 
ito the acre could be usually obtained of this spe- 
cies of gourd, we should be induced to pronounce 








itis | 
stance, that the average crops of wheat, barley, | 








| the crop, in point of protit and use, unrivalled ag 
a preparative fora crop of winter grain. The 
crop would be found among those which are least 
expensive in seed, in culture and in gathering - 
neue would occasion less exhaustion of soil, ner 
require less for manure, as a little gypsum to 
the hulls, or drills, will be found to have a power. 
ful efiect on its growth, but of iis more complete 
; Cultivation we shall presently speak. 

In Pennsylvania and farther tothe south, a 
successful mode of culture bas been put in prac- 
tice of growing Indian corn and potatoes in alter. 
nate rows or drills, and in this way about a sixth 
more of product in the aggregate, is obtained 
from the zround, than if these two sorts of crops 
were Cultivated separately. Such is found to be 
the fact, and the reason for it seems to be that 
each crop has, in this way, more space given for 
the extension of its roots in search of its favorite 
food, and each bas the like room above ground 
for deriving from the air the nutriment that is 
most suitable. Corn, in particular, it is well 
known, is liable to much injury, if planted too 
closely. There is, indeed, a variety of cases 
where this mingling of growths is found very ad- 
vantageous, and whenever we shall venture to re- 
commend the practice, it will be founded ona 
conviction of its utility. There are also some 
instances, even in this northern latitude,in which 
two crops may be had in a season from the same 
ground, and any case where it may be advisable 
shall be duly noted. 

It should farther be observed, that in sugges- 
| ting what nay be deemed the most suitable chan- 
ges of crops, no reference will be had to the ac- 
tual state of farming among us, but merely what 
the state of farming ought to be ; and in pur- 
suance of this course, we shall, in a great mea- 
sure, discard the idea, too long prevalent in this 
country, that we should make the most of our 
labour, not the most of our land; we shall. on 
the contrary, insist that, generally speaking, 
making the most of our lands, under a_ proper 
course of husbandry, is the right way to realize 
the most from our labour. We shall therefore 
begin with the most usual soil of this country, 
the dry, arable lands, which are usually suited 
for avariety of crops. Of the stiff clays, the 
hard gravels. and slight sands, soils which abound 
but little here, we shall speak in particular. 10 
ploughing we shall advise that the usual depth be 
about six inches, or about a third deeper than 
our farmers commonly plough: but that the 
depth should sometimes be greater than this, an¢ 
sometimes less. We shall also insist op thé 
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plougiing being dune in the most perfect: man- 
ner, aud notin tue slight way too often practised ; 
and we shall farther preaise that the plan of cul- 
ture we recommend is uecessarily connected with 
the business.of the day, to greater or less ex- 
tent, and with that of the grazier, in feeding and 
fatimyg cattle of every description. Such we con- 
ceive to be the only true and profitable course to 
conduct farming im this country, but deviations 
from this may in some cases be found equally 
protitable. in general, however, we advise to 
this course of faruiiug, 
est quentity of manure is atiorded, and for most 
londs manure is essential for obtaming the great- 
est crops, and of Course for realizi ng the great- 
est protils. 

We siall begin with the ground in wheat or rye 
stubble, as at the end of vur course we propose 
to leave it. Let the stubble ground be well turn- 
ed over in the fall, to the depth of, say, six inch- 
es. it sheuld vot be turned under untila sward 
of white clover has covered the ground, which is 
to be produced by giving it a top dressing of gyp- 
sun, in we spring. Under the subject of ma- 
nures the reasons lor this will be explined, when 
treating of gypsum. In the spring, give the 
ground one or two ploughings more, as the na- 
ture of the soil may require, and of the same 
depth, and let the list ploughing be just before 


the proper time for planting Indian corn; for | 


this crop, with an intermixture of other plants, 
is what we propose to begin with. Say, for m- 
stance, that the iutermixture shall consist of the 
potatoe, of che pumpkin, and of the common 
turnip, a third part of each. We propose 
planting these crops in drills, in preference to 
hill-, from a well tounded conviction that in the 
former method considerably more may be ob- 
tained from the ground. Let furrows be run, at 
agood depth, for the drills, at the distance of 
about every three and a half feet. In these fur- 
rows lay of the shortest and best of the fresh 
barn dung, at the rate of about 20 waggon loads 
tothe acre. For the drills intended for potatoes 
the longer sort of barn dung is as good as any |: 
other. Ifthe different sorts of barn dune can be! 
apphed to the soils most switable for each, as is ji 
me ationed ia: speaking of manures 5 this should 
always be attended to ; that is, sheep and horse 
dung forthe moister parts of the land, and cow 
dung for the drier. As fast as the dung is laid. it 
should be well covere od, bya fart moderately |; 
deep, thrown over it from each side ; but where 
potatoes are to form the alternate drills, let the 
seed forthese be lid on the dung, previous to 
eovering ; and for this purpose, let the potatoes 
be cut in halves, lengthways, so as to give each 
about an. eqesl number of eyes, andthen wet 
them and roll them in gypsum before laying then 
down, which shonld be at the distances of about 
15inches. The potatoe drills being thus covered, 
by the furrows thrown from each: side, the same 
process serves to cover the dung in the other 
furrows, and thus the beds are formed for plant- 
ing the other crops in the drill method. Indian 
gorn may be drilled in at one operation by a drill 
machine for the purpose ; the same m:y he ob- 
served of the turnip crop, and probably of the 
wmokin ; butthough attended with more labor, 
it imiy usually be expected that they will ve dril- 
ted in by manual operation. . We should advise 


tor in this way the great- } 
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| hoeing, so as to have the growing plants of tie 
‘former about a foot apart, and the latter about 18 


-s 
| inches. 


‘any of these drills, such vacancies may readily be 


, where more plants are standing than are necessa- 


'ry drilied crop except potatoes, 
therefore recommend this method of using barn 


cious when applied after the process of rotting or 


jdence in ils correctness. 


ito the earth. 


| most perfect plants, or roots, as the case may be. 


: be found greatly augmented ; a discovery, the ho- 


‘to the ends. 
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strewn, in order that if part of the plants ve de- 
stroyed by the flies, enough may still be leit.— 
The corn and pumpkin seec way be dropped at 
the distauces of six inches, and tuinned at the first 


If any vacant places should happeu in 
Supplied by transplanting sets, taken from parts 


ry. Any young plants may be transplanted after 
ihey have attained a suitabie size, which is - usd- 
ally in trom two to tour weeks growth. Lhe va- 
caucies may be quickly filled by transplanting, 
and it is a matter well worthy of attention. 

The practice, lately introduced, of layiug barn 
dung at a good depth, and then covering it with 
mould to the depth of about three or four ine hes, 
and planting the seeds over the manure thus co- 
vered, s 


and we would 





a nee — 
| that the seed in the turip drilis be hiberally 


plants, running about 4 inches from them, and 
then iurniog the furrows back, when the hoeing 
and haud weeding are to follow. T he second 
ploughing should be similar to the first, but far- 
ther fromthe plants ; and in general, we believe, 
it will be found advantageous to plough and hoe 
the crops the thirdtme. We have seen it highly 
recommended to plough among Indian corn as 
late asin August. Frequent deep ploughing is 
certainly the best means of keeping the ground 
moist, and should never be omitted in case of 
drought. Ground that has becume quite dry will 
be found moist after a thorough deep ploughing. 
At all events, the ground should be so cultivated 
) #8 to prevent any weeds from going to seed in the 
tall, for if this be suffered the ground will remuip 
constantly stocked with the seeds of weeds. 

We advise to the cultivation of the commor 
turnip, the potatoe, and the pumpkin, in the man- 
ner we have mentioned, for the purpose of af- 





seems to answer the best purpose for eve- || fording the early supply of food for feeding and. 





fatting “cattle in the fall’ and the. forepart of the 





duug in preterence to every other, as far as it 
may be wanted for drilled crops. In this way 
this manure may be protitable applied while fresh; 
but in many instances we consider it mere etiica- 


fermentation has commenced. Such is the theory 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, and we have full confi- |} 
When thus buried in 
the earth, the growing plants, placed above the 
manure, have the utmost means of absorbing all 
its gaseous and soluble parts, while the process of 
its decomposition i is going On. 

In preparing seeds we would, as a general rule, 
advise to their being soaked about 12 hours in a 
strony solution of salt petre, or of common salt, 
and then rolled in gypsum before being committed 
The anne t ofthis mode of prepar- | 
ing the seed seems to be that the young plants | 
start with more vigor, ad grow larger than they 
do where tiis treatment of the seed is neglected ; 
and the solution of salt petre has the farther ef- 
| fect of bringing plants to maturity from one to 
two weeks sooner than they otherwise would | 
ripen. 

fu selecting seed for the corn crop take such 
stalks as bear two ears, and select the best ear} 
from each of such stalks, the grains on e.ch enl 
to be rejected. In all cases where itis prictica- 
ble the seeds should be takeu from the largest and 





By atiending to this mode of selecting seed the 
produet of the corn crop in particular will soon 


nor of which is due to Mr. Cooper, of New-Jer- 
sey. It is said that sprinkling a ttle gypsum on 
the silk of the ears of corn, will make them fill 
Nipping off the blossoms of the po- 
tatoe crop, as fist as they appear, is found,. by 
accurate experiment, toincrease the growth of 
the roots about one sixth part. Salt and gypsim 
have ercha powerful effect on their growth, 
thongh by aprlyiag’too much of the latter it may 
canse them to run too much to vines. To the 
corn and pumpkin crop apply some of this latter 
manure after the plints are up. What effect it 
has on turnips we have never understood. 

In plorghing hetween the drills let it be to a 
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| winter, before the ruta baga crop should be used, 
oi which we shall presently speak. We alse 
advise to this variety of crops, in order that the 
i cattle may have a greater variety of food, a miat- 
| ter of considerable importance in feeding and fat- 
| ting cattle. For this purpose also the culture of 
‘the cabbage is worthy of attention. Horses, and 
| all sorts of cattle, fatten well on pumpkins, but 
| for swine they should be steam-boiled, and the 
seeds taken out, as these prove injurious to those 
animals, by causing too great a secretion of urine. 
The seeds afford an oil equal to that of the olive, 
and are well worth preserving for this purpose. 
As soon as the ears of the corn crop have 
somewhat hardened, the crop may be cut up and 
set in shocks, with the tops tied closely together 
ito keep out the rains, in which way ‘the grain 
| will harden as well as in any other, and a great 
addition of fodder may thus be acquired. 
During the next season we propose to take two 
crops from the ground, to wit, acrop of ruta 
baga, preceded by such spring crop as ripens suf- 
ficiently early to be harvested in time for prepar- 
ing the ground for a full growth of this root. In 
the meridian of New-York, Mr. Cobbett says 
‘that from the 26th of July until some of the first 
| days in August, is the proper time to transplant 
this crop, the plants for the purpose being pre- 
viously grown. The method of culiivating the 
crop by transplanting, he insists, is the prefera- 
Ile way, and from our own experience we are 
fully disposed to agree with him. Advancing to 
the northward, from New-York, the seasons are 
shorter, and of conrse the crop should be trans- 
planted earlier, while at the same time the spring 
crops are later in ripening. At New-York, bar- 
ley could be taken from the ground in time sufli- 
cient for preparing for rnta baga ; farther to the 
north this could not he the case. In the more 
northerly parts of this state, it would, perhaps, 
be difficult to find any crop, now raised in this 
country, with the exception of flax, that would 
be sufficiently early. The fact is, we want a 
particular crop for this purpose ; and that would 
seem to be the new sort of spring wheat lately 
introduced into France, which is there called le-. 
ble de mat, in English, ‘the wheat of Mery. It is: 
suid to be a very productive species of wheat, af- 





) fording a grain from which flour. is made. of. aben*: 








good depth, first turning the furrows from the | 
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een that of rye and 


ce wheat, and in that country it is fit to harvest in 
Py ok the latter end of May. in this state it would 
ye ee J probably ripen no where later than the first of 
fs ayy July, which would be in time sufficient for the 
a ih - crop of ruta baga. Until we can procure this 
ee wheat we can only recommend that the preceding 


sf crop be such only as will ripen sufficiently early, 
and where none can be had for the purpose, to 
a be content with raising the crop of ruta baga only } 
= in the course of the season. Where previous 
spring crops can however be obtained, let them 
be taken fromthe ground as quick as possible, 
and the ground deeply turned over, and mellow- 
ed by three deep ploughings, then furrowed at 
the distances of about 30 inches, the manure laid 
in, and covered by furrows thrown over it from 
each side, and the plants of rata baga immediately 
set on the ridges, by transplanting, at the distance 
of about a foot from each other. From our 
own experience we are fully convinced that the 
ue plan of transplanting is, in the end, much the 
cheapest, and most advisable. We would, how- 
ever, recommend net to transplant before the ap- 
pearance of a heavy shower, but atany time af- 
terwards ; that the plants be of good size, say, of 
five or six weeks growth, and that in setting, spe- 
| cial care be taken to have the lower parts of the 
: roots well enclosed withearth. For further par- 

ticulars in regard to the culture of this crop, the 
time and manner of using it, and of saving it, we 
refer the reader to Mr. Cobbett’s book on the 
subject, from a conviction that it is ihe best essay 
“ that has ever been published on the culture and 
use of this valuable plant. 

It will be seen, however, that we differ from 
Mr. C. in the distances in which the plants are to 
be set, and in the manner of forming the ridges. 
He forms his ridges by four gathering furrows, 
! by which the ridges are each about 4 feet in 
breadth. We propose to form tre ridges by two 
gathering furrows, and at the distances of 30 
inches. In England, the plan we recommend is 
generally pursued, and the ridges are usually but 
27 inches wide. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. } 
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Agricultural Chemistry, No. XII. 
BY HUMPHREY DAVY. 


OF INDIGO. 

9. This may be procured from woad (satis 
tinctoria,) by digesting al-ohol on it, and evapo- 
4 rating the solution. White erystalline crains 
are obtained, which gruduatly become blue by 
ih the action of the atmosphere ; these grains are 
the substance in question. 

The indigo of commerce is principally brought 
eae from America. It is procured from the JIndigo- 
14 d fera argentea, or wild incigo, the Indtzefera dis- 
erate perma, or Gautimala indizo, and the Indig«fera 
tinctoria,or French indigo. It is prepared by 
fermenting the leaves of those trees in water.— 
[85] Indigo in its common form appears asa fine, 

“4 deep blue powder. = [t is insoluble in water, 
and but slightly soluble in alcohol: its true sol- 
vent is sulphuric acid ; 8 parts of sulphuric acid 
dissolves 1 part of indigo ; and the solution dilu- 
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| cooling of the alcohol crystals fall down. 


acid matter : the charcoul is in very large pro- 
portion. Pure indigo, therefore, most probably 
consists, of carbon, hydrogene, oxygene, and 
azote. 

Indigo owes its blue colour. to combination 
with oxygene. For the uses of the dyers it is 
partly deprived of oxygene, by digesting it with 
orpiment and lime water, when it becomes solu- 
ble in the lime water, and of a greenish colour. 
Cloths steeped in this solution combine with the 
indigo ; they are green when taken out of the 
liquor, but become blue by absorbing oxygene 
when exposed to air. 

Indigo is ove of the most valuable and most ex- 
tensively used of the dyeing materials. 

NARCOTIC PRINCIPLE. 

10. This is found abundantly in oprum, which 
is obtained from the juice of white poppy, (Pa- 
paver album.) To proctre the narcotic princi- 
ple, water is digested upon opium : the solution 
obtained is evaporated till it becomes of the con- 
sistence of asyrup. By the addition of cold wa- 
ter to thissyrupa precipitate is obtained. Al- 
cohol is boiled on this precipitate ; during the 
These 
crystals are to be again dissolved in alcohol, and 
again precipitated by cooling: and the process 
is to be repeated till their colour is white ; they 
are crystals of narcotic principle. 

[86] The narcotic principle has no taste nor 

smell. It is soluble in about 400 parts of 
boiling water ; it is insoluble in cold water : it is 
soluble in 24 parts of boiling alcohol, and in 100 
parts of coldalcohol. It is very soluble in all 
acid menstrua. y 

It has been shewn by De Rosne, that the ac- 
tion of opinm on the animal economy depends on 
this principle. Many other substances besides 
the juice of the poppy, possess narcotic proper- 
ties ; bet thev have not vet been examined with 
much attention The Lactuca sativa, or garden 
lettuce, and most of the other Jactucas yield a 


characters of opinm, and probably contains the 
same narcotic principle. 
BITTER PRINCIPLE. 

11, This is very extensively diffused in the 
vecetable kingdom; it is found abundantly in the 
hop (Humilus lupilus,) in the common broom 
(Spartium seopartum.) in the chamomile (Anthe- 
mis nobilts,) and in quassia, amara and excelsa.— 
It is obtained from those snhstances by the action 
of water or alcohol, and evaporation. It is usn- 
“iy of pale yellow colour ; ‘its taste is intensely 
bitter. It is verv soluble, both in water and al 
cohol ; and has little or no action on alkaline. 
acid, saline or metallic solution. 

An artificial substance. similar to the bitter 
principle, has been obtained by digesting diluted 
nitric acid, on silk, indigo, and the wood of the 
white willow. This snhstanee has the property 
of dyeing cloth of a bricht yellow colour ; it dif- 
fers from the natural bitter principle in its power 
of combining with the alkalies: in union with 
the fixed alkalies it constitutes erystalized bo- 
[87] oe which have the property of detonating 

Vv heat or percussion. 


The nataral bitter principle is of great. impor- 











ted with water forms a very fine blue dye. 


milky juice, which when inspissated has the | 
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tance in the art of brewing; it checks fermen- 
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Indigo, by its distillation, affords carbonic acid {tation and preserves fermented liquors ; it jc 
gas, water, charcoal, ammonia, and some oily and | 


likewise used ip medicine. 

The bitter principle, like the narcotic princi- 
ple, appears to consist principally of carbon, hy- 
drogene, and oxygené, with a little azote. 











FROM THE ALBANY ARGUS, 


Treatise on Agriculture. 
‘Section VI, 


Of Manunes—their management and application. 
[conTinucp. ] 


The preceding remarks are confined to sta. 
ble manures. What remains to be said, applies 
to lime, marle, vegetable ashes, ashes of earth, 
and green crops plonghed into the ground. 

It will be remembered, that the action of lime, 
asa Manure, is owing to its causticity, or power 
of dissolving animal or vegetable substances ; and 
to its quality of absorbing carbonic acid from the 
atmosphere. These properties render it pecu- 
liarly useful in composts, or mixtures of dung, 
peat and earth ; a mass of which, disposed in 
alternate layers, is no doubt, the periection of 
this branch of husbandry.* It is also applied 
without any accessary, and with great ndvantage, 


to marshy grounds, to these having in them the 


remains of shell fish,f to natural meadows, and 
to all soils, abounding in vegetable mould. On 
those ofa ditferent character, it must be can. 
tiously used as to quantity, and indeed, on any 
~oil, an excess of it, will completely destroy the 
fertilizing principle ; an effect constantly obser- 
ved near mortar beds. 

The time of using it is liable to less ancertain- 
ty. On wheat, it shouldtbe sown, as soon as 
the grain shows itself, and on meadows, late in 
the fall, and after the cattle have been turned off. 

Mart, being a compound of clay and lime, has 
the properties of the latter, and produces si:uilar 
effects, but in a smaller degree. Hence it ts, 
that the quantity of it given to the acre, is much 
rreater than that of lime. Vhe Eneli-h practice, 
$ to spread it over a held of. the depth of three 
or four inches. This is done lite in the full. to 
ithe end, that frost and rain may break down and 
pulverise it. ‘ 

The properties of oskes, whether derived 
from the combustion of animals, or vegetables, 
or fossile coal, are nearly the same ; ard resem- 
ble those of Jime aad marl. They powerfully 
attract and hold moisture and earbonic acid, and 
they hasten the decomposition of stable menares, 
or other vevetable or animal product. Their 

clion is most favourable on wet and coll soils, 
and as a top dressing to natural meadows and tur- 
nip crops. i 

The practice of paring and burning the surface 
of the earth, has been much used and warmly re- 
commended by the Irish ; and, in their land of 
‘ogs, as in the marshes of Holland, where infer- 
lity arises from excess of vegetable matter, it 
nay be useful ; but to burn the surfaces of sandy. 
eruvelly. or even of dry clay soils, would be to 
lose sizht of all sound theory. 

Soils, in general, may be divided into two 


* ne ay night be formed in narrow lintals, inclining from 
e sta le 


+ There is much of this description of land on the bays an¢ 
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ciceks of the Chesapeake. 
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kinds, sand and clay. The defect of the one, is 
want of cohesion between its parts ; that of the 
other, an excessive or superabundant cohesion. 
But vegetable matter is, as we have seen, a re- 
medy for both; and to accumulate this, is the 
constant endeavour of every enlightened agricul 
turist. Yet are we advised to destroy this vege- 
table matter by fire, and to substitute for it, a 
small portion of ashes, as more favorable to ve- 
getation, than the soil itself. But in what will 
these ashes differ from those found in our chim- 
neys, and of which enongh may be had? In no- 
thing, excepting that they may possess somewhat 
more alkaline salt ;{ a circumstance which, if the 
sub soil be not charged with oily and animal 
matter, will be more injurious tian useful. 

But, besides the consideration of getting so lit- 
tle, and that little of such equivocal character 
and use, what do we lose by the process? If we 
approach these little kilns, we find them emitting 
a black smoke, which cannot be entirely consu- 
ined ; Our eyes and noses are assailed by some 
stimulating and ammoniacal matter, which is fist 


“escaping, and which so far altersthe atmospheric 


air in the neighborhood, as to render it difficult 
of respiration. Need we add, that és is the 
animal, oily and gaseous matter, essential to the 
vezetable, and highly important to vegetation ?— 
It may be, that the ashes obtained, may give one 
or two good crops of turnips ; but even the ad- 
vocates of this practice, admit that“ tt rurns the 
la d for an age ; and hence it is, that in Lrg and, 
teniais ure restrained from paring and burning, 
cspeciuily towards the close of their leases.’’§ 

Clay burning, is a different operation, and 
made with different views ; not for the produc- 
tion of ashes or salts, which may ecperate chem- 
ically, but merely (by the application of heat) to 
alter the texture of the soil; to give to it air, ar- 
tificial division and porosity ; to render what wa- 
cold, warm, what was wet dry, what was com 
pact, granular. Buta small degree of heat, will 
not produce these effects ; for, unlike the stems 
and roots of plants, clay is not itself combustible ; 
and to bring it tothe brick state, the heat applhi- 
ed, must be long continued and great: hence i! 
follows, that the practice becomes objectionabl>. 
on the score of expense, and the more so, as burnt 
sluy has no possible advantage over the much 
cheaper substances of sand, gravel and pounded 
lime-stone. The operation of all is merely me- 
chanical, and exactly in proportion to the quanti- 
ty used, 

Our partiality for green crops, ploughed into 
the ground as manure, has been sufficiently indt- 
cated, and it is now only necessary, that we men- 
tion the plants, best calculated for this purpose. 
At the head of these, we place buckwheat, as well 
on account of cheapness as effect: cheapness, be- 
cause the price of the seed (which is the only 
additional expense) is below consideration ; and 
effect, because this plant, while growing, (fromits 
umbrageons form) is a great improver of the soil, 


{ De Saussure’s experiments prove, that the stems of trees 
fother things being equal) produce less of this salt than the 
branches; the branches less than the twigs; and the twigs less 
than the leaves. M. Verthuvs has formed a table of the rela- 
tive alkaline products of pinuts and trees. By this table it 
appears, that the leaves and stems of Indian corn give by the 
quintal 8 pounds 13 ounces, the oak 1 Ib. 5 oz. the pine 0 Ib. 
Vv OZ 
, § See Cobbett, part second, 168, “ Year's residence in the U. 
S/a les.” 





both by stitling weeds and preventing evapora- 
tion ; and when ploughed into the ground, none 
decomposes more rapidly, nor has any a more 
powertul effect, in keeping the earth loose and 
open to the action of light, heat, air and moisture, 
all of which are indispensabie to vegetation. ** | 
know no plant, (says Rozier, the great French 
agriculturist) that furnishes a better manure, or 
which is sooner reduced to vegetable mould, than 
buckwheat. When cultivated with this view, 
the usual quantity of seeds ought to be increased, 
and the time of sowing hastened, so as to enable 
you to have two crops of manure the same sea- 
son, and before the sowing of wheat. 

The lupin (one of the leguminous family) has 
been long and profitably employed as a manure in 
Spain, Italy and the southern provinces of France. 
Columella directs, that ‘* it be sown in Septem- 
ber, about the equinox, so that it may attain be- 
fore winter, a growth, that will enable it to re- 
sist wet and frosty weather, which it particularly 
dreads.”” I need not remark, that these direc 
tions are not calculated for this climate, and that 
seed time for the lupin here is the 20th of May.— 
Uhe properties whici recommend it asa manure, 
are pearly the same as those wisich belong to 
buckwheat. 
and large and suculent leaves. While growing, 
if subsists principally upon the air, and when bu- 
ried, decomposes entirely and rapidly. 











The pea tribe has the next place in this list ; 
but though not better adepted.to the end than 
buckwheat or Jupins, is more capricious than 
they, and requires a soil of better staple and 
more preparation. The seed is also more expen- 
sive, Of this inibe, the yellow vetching (lathyrus 
pratensis) is the species to be preferred. 

Purnips have heen cultivated in England with 
the same view, but the practice has yielded to 
another and better ; (which however ts not suit- 
edto our climate, feeding thenmeff in the winter 
and oa the field. 
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We are indebted to the politeness of a gentle- 
man, a member of the Clinton County Agricultu- 
ral Society, for the following interesting account 
of their first Cattle Show: and Fair. Cliaton isa 
small county ; but on this ocasion she has shown 
herself captble of great and honorable efforts to 
promote the solid interests of the state. Our 
brother PLovucn Boys, of older and larger coun- 
ties, which were beiter able to make effectual, | 
as well as imposing displays of industry, ingenuity 
and enterprise, may fairly exclaim, on this occa- 


, ‘ | 
it isa quick grower, and bas many || 








sion, that our little sister has done nobly ; and | 


we cannot but add, Jong may her fair daughters, ; 
and her free-born sons, hail the anniversary of | 
the 14th of October, 1819, as a day which shall | 
bring with it important improvements in their} 
rural affairs, and increased happiness to their 
fire-sides. their social and domestic circles. | 

We trust to our worthy correspondent for aj| 
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further account ofthe premiums, &c. and hope 
also we tnay receive the Address of the Presi- 
dent ; for as this paper is devoted to the great 
cause of Agriculture, as well as that of the use- 
ful arts in general, we shall not abridge, but give 
at full length, all those accounts of Cattle Shows, 


‘and those Presidential Addresses, which are cal- 


culated to keep alive the flame of emulation, 
which is already kindled throughout the state, 
and by which we hope, that not only the present, 
but future generations, may be animated. 


Clinton Cattle-Show and Fair. 


The day was opened by an exhibition of Do- 
mestic Manufactures, which did great credit to 
the Ladies interested. Little was expected at 
a first show of this kind ; but all present were 
agreeably disappointed in the variety and excel- 
lence of the articles offered. The premiums 
were declared by Siras Husbe rt, Esq. one of the 
censors, wiili a short address to the Ladies. A 
procession was then formed which moved to the 
district school house, where, after an appropri- 
ate prayer, by the Rev. Mr. Byington, the presi- 
dent, ALLEN R. MOORE, addressed the Socie- 
ty ina strain of Eloquence rarely equalled by 
the professed public speaker. The view, which 
he presented, of the state of agriculture and 
manufactures among the ancients, as also their 


| present state in Europe and America, was interest- 


ing in a high degree. . 
After the address the officers of the society, 
and band of music ascended a car which had been 
placed in front ofthe building. This machine, 
which afforded an area of 164 square feet, its 
railings decorated with rich articles of domestic 
mmufacture, and agricultural products, sur- 
mounted by a flag, bearing an appropriate motto, 
elevated upwards of thirty feet, drawn by one 
hundred yoke of oxen, and followed by the mem- 
bers of the society with wheat cockades, and a 
long train of strangers, formed a spectacle at once 
novel and imposing. The car, after moving 
about halfa mile. halted on the ground, where 
cattle and other animals, arranged in pens, were 
presented for inspection. Contiguous to these, 
lands of one quarter of an acre had been marked 
out for a ploughing mach. Four competitors, 
with ox teams, were immediately started ; per- 
haps no one excited more interest than Cel. 
TuorBen, vice president of the society, who, 
without a driver, managed his team in a masterly 
manner. ‘The premium was adjudged to Henry 
Lapp, who finished his ground in 21 minutes and 
some seconds. Butto Col. T'Hurser was award- 
ed the preminm as the best driver. The cattle, 
and other animals, were now inspected, where 
v ere found many excellent specimens. The so- 
ciety then formed in procession, and moved to 
the village, where they partook ofa plain farmers 
dinner. After dinner came on a trial of ploughs 
in greensward, for the purpose of ascertaining 
their claim to the premiums. 

When this ended, the assembly were summon- 





| 
| 


ed to the car, where a report was made of the 
state of agriculture within the bounds of the so- 
ciety. the premiums awarded, and the assembly 
dismissed for the day. 
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Schenectady Cattle Show. 
Schenectady, like Clinton, is a smail county; but it will be 
seen, by the following article, that she has her * choice spirits” 
i rural life, who are determined to elevate her character for 
good husbandry, and thus to secure the blessings which flow from 
enlightened and economical industry. 

The first autumnal lair of the Duanesburgh Ag- 
ricultural Society was held upon the 14th instant. 
The weather was rather mclement, which pre- 
vented many distant families from attending, and 
somewhat abated the general satisfaction, A 
numerous concourse of people, however, assei- 
bled, and a great variety of stock was brought to 
the poblic square, where the fair was held.— 
The spring tew which the society held in Apri 
lasi ti appears has produced a salutary ellect, tor 
on the present occasion no stock was brought 
forward but of a select kind. The balf starved 
cows and mongrel bulls were all kept back ; 
their owners were evidently ashamed of them ; 
this may be considered as a material advantage 
obtained over the prejudices of many indoleut aud 
careless persons, Another year or two and pub- 
lic ridicule will clear the whole district of every 
kind of unprofitable stock. The struggle will 
then be, who siiall have the best breed. 

Upon the present occasion some very respec- 
table bulls were exhibited, some remarkable fine 
exlves, and swine ofthe very first quality. Mr. 

Featherstonhaugh exhibited fourteen bogs weigh- 
ing about three hundred each of pork, which are 
yet to be fattened, and a fit pig weighing about 350 
pounds if dressed. ‘The sire of these animals 
which are Chinese, weighed, when dressed last 
November, four hundred and fifty pounds, neat 
weight. The premium on bogs was, however, 
udjudged, toa pig of eight months, belonging to 
Mr. Lewis Eaton. The committees having com- 
pleted their judgments, aboat 3 o'clock the soci- 
éty repaired to a commodious Booth, erected for 
the occasion, on the public square. The vene- 
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of avimals ; that by carefully removing the ob- 
structions, and treating a small part of a farm 11 
this manner every year, at the end of afew years 
a farm could be placed im the condition of a gat- 
iden. ‘He illustrated this part of bis address by 
Jexhibiting tie agricultural implements necessary 
to the drill sysieus ; such as the turnip drill, the 
| double mould-boaid horse hoe, the scarafier and 
drill barrow, all belonging to the system of rovi 
‘and grrencrops. fle exhibited Mangel Wartzel 
‘two feet long and eight inches thick, and Swed- 
‘ish turnips weighing from 6 to 9 pounds. he 
stated tuat he had planted 250 bushels of potatoes. 
‘and that one acre only had been dug and had 
| produced four hundred and ninety two bushels and 
‘a heif, of ane, large potatoes ; and that in one 





‘field of Swedish turnips of about ten acres, un- 
i; der the drili, the turnips were then growing Up- 
onan actual computation, and having still ive or 
six weeks to grow, at the rate of 12uU to 1500 
| bushels per acre ; and that he had cultivated 
1 them since the-year 1811, when he first got the 
seed direct from Sweden. 

Alter the Address, the premiums were an- 
| nounced as follows, were all paid in cash, and the 
whole business of the day completed before sun- 
set. 








PREMIUMS. 
No. 1. To Mr. Lewis taton, for the best farm, D. 30. 
| No: 2. ‘lo Mr. Archibald buchanan, for tie best 4 acres 
of Spring Whe ¢t, 91 bushels aud 15 quarts, 25. 
No. 3. To Mr. John Tulloch, for the best acre of indian 
cora, Jl bushels aud 12 quarts, 25. 
No. 4. To vir. Featherstonhaugh, for the best acre of po- 
tatoes, 492 bushels and a half, 20. 
No 5. To Mr. ‘Liomas Liddle, for the best bull, 20. 
| No. 6. ‘bo Mr F. 4 Cady, for the best cow and calf, 20. 
| No. 7. To Mr. L.. Eaton, tor the best breed of inogs, 2U. 
No. 8. ‘To Mr Avsou Eaton, tur Stone Wail, 115 rods 
and a halt. ou So acres, 15. 
No. 9. To Mr. Janes Cantly, for the best road district, to 
be laid out on the road, 10 
Duanesiurgh, October 20th, 1819. 
° wr ine 
Schoharie Cattle Show. 
From old Sclhicharie, whose soil :s unrivalled ia raciness and 





rable Madam Duane, now in her 82d year, in| 
the enjoyment of every faculty, and in excellent 
spirits, was present ; it was a scene of mucisin- | 
terest to her, who familiarly recollects the whole | 


district being a continuous forest when Judge Du- || ceived the following very friendly communication. 


ane began to settle it with his tenantry. 
Featherstonhaugh, the president of the society, | 
delivered an address. He took a rapid view of 
the history of Agriculture and of Duanesburgh— | 
enlarged mach upon the great ruling principles. 
of rural economy, particularly as these were ap- | 
plical.le to the region and soil of Duanesburgh | 
and the adjacent country ; he urged upon his | 
hearers the necessity of abandoning the bad hus- | 
bandry which at pre-ent obtains ; he asserted this | 
to be one of the finest grazing districts in the | 
world, and pointed out that our attention should | 
be principally directed to the improvement of, 
live stock, and that the raising of grain should be | 
incidental to the stock system; that to follow the | 
stock system up well, they would soon fiid it! 
mecessary to enter largely upon green and root | 
crops ; that these crops were indispes:ble ;— 
that to attain these crops, manure must be care- | 
fully preserved and liberally used ; that every 
green and root crop thus prepared was in fact | 
the great step leading toa crop of grain—for that | 
meither grain nor grass would flonrish without 
manure, which, is the food of plants as they are | 


| pliment. 
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fuesday morning, at the rising of the sun, the 
cannon and chorci-bell admonished the farmers 
of Uld Schoharie of the approach of this interest. 
ing day. “1 bey soon made their appearance, and 
by 12 o'clock an unusually large asseniblage of 
people, old and young, mle and female, had co}. 
lected to witness a scene equally novel and jp. 
teresting. ‘The exhibition of animals though no- 
ways extraordinary was respectable in numbers, 
and excited a deep interest in the numerous 
spectators, who were not sparing of their re- 
marks. Many leti their pledges that another year 
they would excel the best on the ground. Some 
tine articles of domestic manufactures were alec 
produced, but a less quantity than was generaily 
expected. Caleb Lamb Esq. of Sharon, was 
highly complimented by the committee for the 
many good articles he produced. Our plougiing 
matches, conducted under the direction: of the 
agricultural committee, surpassed in appearance 
every attempt yet made in this country. There 
were two premiums, one on the best specimen of 
ploughing with lorses, and the other on the best 
specimen of ploughing with oxen. The ground’ 
| being previously marked out, two furrows roy 
including each ploughinan’s task, two compcti- 
'tors entered the field with horses, and three with 
oxen. The plough boys were dressed with white 
rifle frocks, and a green sash round the waist.— 
Ail were placed at one side of the field in a right 
line, and at the sound of the horn started their 
teams ; the width and depth of the furrow pre. 
scrived—the anxious owners, with their measures 
in their hands, followed their several ploughs, 
and occasionally measuring the furrow thrown 
up, Would communicate the result te their plough 
boys for their direction ; while the eyes of the 
anxious spectators were stedfastly fixed on the 
industrious beasts who were traversing the field 
for thirty minutes, when the sound of the horn a- 
gain bade them to rest. What is most gratifying 
of all is, that the committee succeeded without the 
least difficulty in confining the numerous specta- 








fertility, and which wants ouly to be touched by tie sand of 
| Improvement, to yield move abundantly thane er, the best pro- 
| . . 

; ductions of the animai and vegetasle Kingdoms, we haye re 


The com 


Mr. |} plait of our friend, of the irregular rece) tion of our paper at 


Scholiarie, is suct as we have received from several other quar 
ters. Wecan only say, thatthe paper is regulaily mailed, and 
wrapped up in the best manner. 
Scuonanigz, Oct. 25, 1819. 
Lo the Editor of the / icugh Boy. 

Dear Sin--{ have obtained all the numbers of 
the Plough Boy except the 6th, which has not 
reached me—it has either not been mailed, or 
has been Jost by the way.—The arrival of 
the Plongh Boy has been quite irregular. 1 will 
cheerfully lend all the aid in my power to encou- 
rage and promote your undertaking in so useful a 
work. By giving it a place in our procession, 
we have given the highest proof of our opinion 
as to its me.its, andin my opinion no mean com- 
Our president reccmmended it to the 
members of the society in his address. 

Our fair was held in this village on Tuesday 
and Wednesday last.--As your paper is devoted 
to the advoncemedt of the great object which has 
set these societies in operation in almost every 
county in the state, it may not be uninteresting 
to your readers to hear of our success. On 





‘| tors outside of the line of demarkation. —‘Vhe 
| Contest was so nearly equal, that it was a matter 
of doubt to whom the trophy would be awarded. 
| And thus the currosity of the anxious candidates 
| Was kept in suspense until the premiums «re 
announced in the church the next day. 

; 

| 





| On Wednesday morning at the rising of the sun, 

the cannon and church bell again summoned the 

| numerous host which had attended the preceding 

| 

{ day : and at eleven o'clock, a procession was 

formed in the street opposite the court-house in 

the following order, ficing to the soutii—the 

members having on their hatsa cockad« of wheat 

and cedar boughs tied with a blue ribbon, and the 

officers carrying implements of husbandry, viz. 
1. The President and Elkanah Watson, Esq. of Albany- 
. The two Vice Presidents. 

» The Treasurer and Se: retary. 

Clergymen. 

» A member carrying a file of The Plough Boy.. 

A inember earrying the agricultural flag. 

The « hairmen of the committees, 

Members of the several committees, 

4. Two horses drawing a harrow. 

10. A man sowiug. 


11 Two horses drawing a plough. 
12. Music. a 


13. Members of the society. 

14. A flag representing manufactures. 

15. Citizens generally. 

16. Boys. 

The procession then marched under the direction of two mat- 
} Shals on grey horses to the intersection of the Cobleskill road, 
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THE PLOUGH BOY. 
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halicd and faced avout. They then proceeded to the brick 
church, where they formed open columns and trom the rear pas- 
sed thruugh into the church. “The committee sat nest to the 
pulpit un rear of the premium plate which was displayed ona 
table covered with agreen cloth. The members were seated in 
the mvidle pews fronting the pulpit. The exercises in the 
church were as follows: 

1. An Qde. 
. A prayer, by the Rev. Mr. Liutner. 
. Address by the Presideut. 
An Ode. 
. Address by E. Watson, Psq. 
Premiums announced by the same. 
. Music. 

The procession then again formed in the same order, and 
proceeded to tne court-house, when the members partook of a 
homespun farmers dinver prepared by Maj Van Veghten at 
iwo sullingseach. ‘The society then adiourned to Vir. Keysers 
long room, where they made some alterations in the constitu- 
tion of the society and elected their officers for another year.— 
The old officers were principally re-elected. The society pas- 
sed a vote of thanks to Mr. Watson for bis kind attention in aid- 
ing them in their firstessay The utmost harmony an‘! tran- 
quillity prevailed throughout the whole proceedings of the two 
days. A new epoch in the history of Agriculture aud Domes. 
tic Manufactures is now set in, and the result wall be glorious 
and permanently useful to our country ; it will se.ve toesclade 
foreign fabrics and substitute in their room our owns those who 
have been attempting to live by their wits, wii no loner be a- 
shamed to employ their hands. A common spiritofemulation 
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other was composed for the Berkshire celebration of 1818, and 








has diffused itself through the whole community, and i doubt 
not the end of another year will furnish proud testimonies, that 
the good work is commenced in concert. You will perceive 
that we have entered fully into the spiritof the invasures. We 
have set anexample which has not been equalled in any of the 
other counties. We have onited brillianey, order and metiiod 
which stamp acharacter upon the whole. It ts so truly em- 
blematic of the grand object, that bkea charm it invelantarily | 
enlists the feelings, Interest, ambition and even means of our 
best aud ablesi men in its service. 

theme for the admiration of the curious, and a feast fur the pa- 
trol, i 
: , | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We shall cheerfully give place to the excellent Moral Essays 
of PHILANTHROPOS. But as they appear in other papers 
first, we must copy them as our own convenience, aud what we 
owe to our readers, wil] permit. 
ECONOMIST, on Sun Flower Oil—and ECONOMY, on Rye 
Coie, shall both be heard in due season. 





We have devoted a large portion of our paper, of this day, 
‘to Mr. NICHOLSON’s ESSAY, which took the premium at the 
tate Exhibition of our Agricultural Society. The statement 
af this fact is a just compliment, and the best that can be paid, 


tu the ingenious author. 





Ruta Baga.-~On Saturday the 16th inst. Lewis Eaton, Esq. 
ef Duanesburgh, pulled a Russia Turnip or Ruta Baga which 
measured 28 inches and a half in circumference and weighed 
12 pounds when completely trimmed. Mr. Eaton has a con- 
siderable uumber of them growing which would average, at pre- 
seat, from 8 to 10 pounds each 





New-York, Oct. 23, 1819. 
Mr. Homespun, 

At the request of Judge Strong, President of the Suffelk 
Agricultural Society, [ send you the following mformation rela- 
tive to that society :— 

The society was re organized on the 6th inst. and the follow- 
jug offic-rs elected- - 

Thomas S. Strong, Esq. President. 

Gen Sylvester Dering, Joshua Smith, Esq. Nathaniel Potter, 
Ke; John P Osborn, Esq. Vice- Presidents. 

Charles H. Haines and Henry P. Dering, Corresponding Se- 
cretaries. 

Ebenezer W Case, Recording Secretary. 

David Warner, ‘Treasurer. -and Nie Managers. 

A Fair and Cattle Show is to be held at the Inn of Thomas 
Hallock, in Smithtown, ov the 25th November—at the house of 
John Jubbard, in Soatholqeon the Ist December—and at the 
house of Solomon Gray, in Bridgehampton, on the 2d December 
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| venience to travellers, where before there was much peril and | 
i jucouventence. 





To the iditor of the Plough Boy. 


SIR—I noticed in your paper df the 22d, in the account of the 
Fair, two odes, said to have been composed for that occasion. — 
Phe first ode was written in this city for that occasion; the 


was sent to the choir by Elkanah Watson, Esq. whose patriotic 
exertions have done so much honour to himself, and been so use- 
ful to his country. 

Your ob’t. serv’t. M. S. 





Weekly Summary. 
The Philadelphia Democratic Press, of the 


20th inst. says, * O» Saturday last orders were received in this 
city from Washington, to transport, forthwith from the U. S. 
stores here, 20,000 stand of arias and ordinance, ammunition 
aud equipments, for a still greater number of men.” ** Orders 
have been received at Baltimore for a strong company of the 
United States’ so.diers, now in that city, to proceed to Amelia 
Island, where we believe there is a heavy train of artillery, of 
vattering cannon, and plenty of ammunition.” 

The late news from Spain, we are told, gives 
rise to an immediate Cabinet Council at Washington 

Ronert Woiceston, federal candidate, is elec- 





ted govervor of Delaware-—majonty, 519. 

f appears from the will of the late John Mur- | 
ray, Jr. of New York, that be died, as he lived, doing cood.— | 
The Manumission Society—The Feu ale Association for the 
education of poor children —the Society for the support of poor 
Widows, &c. &e. bave all been libeiaily provided for in his 
will, These are things which shed lcstre upon the dying mo- 
ments of the good ivan, and speak to survivors and to posterity 
in adanguaze which cannot fail to have tts proper effect. 

The corner stone of the Mariner’s church has 
been laid, with avpropriate ceremonies, in Noosevelt-street, 
New-York. Whatever tends to enlighten the minds, and ame- 








aud support of every virtuous Citizen. 
‘The last arch of the Allegany bridge has been | 
laid at Pittsburgh. ‘The bridge promises great safety and con- 


The Kentucky papers speak of great numbers 
leaving and passing through that state for the Missouri territory. 

It is suggested in a St. Lovis paper, that an 
extensive coinage of copper would be of great use as a circu. | 





lating medium im the country, and for filling the vaults of our 
banks, where it would be less likely to be drawiu out than the 
other metals; as banks would seldom be run for specie pay 
ments if they had plenty of copper coin to pay out. It seems } 
that copper may be had to any requisite extent in mines lying 
on the gouth side of lake Sapevior, and throughout the country 
extending from thence to the falls of St. Anthouy. 

The steam-boat Expedition left fort Osage, on 
the Missouri, on the 24th August, accompanied by the keel | 
hoats and troops. Settlements having already extended as far | 
as that place, and the great fertility of the soil of that part of | 
the country holding out allurements to settlers to flock in, it is | 
thought the white population will presently become sufficiently 
formidable to keep the savages quiet without the aid of any 
military force. ‘ t 

Peaches are stated to be growing in a garden 
in Philadelphia that measure from 11 to 1] 1-2 inches in cir- 
cumlerence. One that fell from the tree weighed almost 13 
ounces. ; J 

A post-office has been established at Springfield, 
Cheshire co. N. H. capt. Nathan Stickney, P. M. 


FOREIGN. 


A letter from a young officer on board the U. S. 
schr. Nonsuch, when she lay off Augustura, the present capital 
of Venez ela, gives no very flattering description of the state 
of society there. Education, he says, is neglected —ignorance | 
predominates—the mannets of the people depraved —a general | 
will be seen gambling at the samé table with his soldiers—the | 
governm-nt sanguiuary-—many executions without even the 
form of trial—the will of Bolivar appears to be the supreme | 
law, &c. Such is the picture he draws of this people, but pro- | 
bably it has too mach shade in it. The new coustitution was | 
adopted while he was there. Augustura is 300 miles up the | 
Oronoco, and gontains about 10.000 people; “ouses of brick, | 
one stery high, with wooden lattices in place of glass windows. | 
Che royalists still retain possession of Caraccas, but as soon | 
as that placecan be wrested from them it isto be the capital of 
the Venezuelean cenublic. 

The king of England, who, it is said, has been 
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At the meeting of reformers at Leigh, in Eng 
14 woinew passed through the crowd to the hustings with tite 
Liverty Cap. In their address, they stated, that they were ad- 
vised by some to stay at home, but that they could not stay 
there and hear their children cry for bread, when they had none 
lo give them. 

The number of looms employed in Spitalfields, 
London, in weaving silk goods, are about 10,000, and the busi- 
pone at epee warping, &c. employs about 30,000 additional 

ands, 

The Society in Scotland, for promoting Chris- 
tian knowlodge, contemplate a missionary establishment among 
our northern Indians. 

Spain.—There is some reason to believe that 
the government of that country will soon be prostrated. A col 
Melchior has raised the standard of revolt in Estremadura, has 
been successful in his skirmishes with the troops of government, 
many of whom are deserting to his standard. His prociama- 
tion denounces Ferdinand as a detestable tyrant. € invites 
his adherents to his “Camp of Liberty, on the banks of the 
Guadiana.” 

Latest accounts from Cadiz.—This is by the 
ship Fanny, captain Williams, who brings dispatches from our 
minister at Madrid, by which it seems he was to remain there 
for further instructions; that Ferdinand bad not refused to ra- 
tify the treaty, but suffered the time for its ratification to expire, 
with an understanding or expectation that our government 
would consequeutly take possession of the Flovidas; that he 
was induced to this course from the interference of the British 








| 





reported dea: eleven thousand five hundred times, was still alive 
on tne 4th of September 

Birch, the constable, who. was shot at Stock- 
port is put on the pension list, at a dundsed pousds sterling 
yearly, 








government, which had putin itsclaim for a cession of the Isl- 
and ofCuba. [twas very sickly at Cadiz when capt. W. sailed. 

It seems that the emperor of Russia recogni- 
zes the existence of certain secret societies in Germany, and 
has informed the powers that be, in that country, that he has 
300,000 men which shall be at their service to protect them — 
{t appears also that he has invited a meeting of the allied se- 
vereigns at Warsaw. 
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Sale of Land for Taxes. 
State of New-York—Comptroller’s Cffice. 
UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists ot 
certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, have been forward- 

ed to the several countiesin this state, in order to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ offices, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices, 
atall reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October next, at ten o'clock 
in-the forenoon, at the capitol, inthe city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, [ will sell at public auction, to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot; piece or parcel of land 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and mav be dve thereon at the time of sale. 

The conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hoursafter the sale, pay the purchase moneys aud 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two vears from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, or these claiming to be such, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the said two 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with interest, at the rate of twenty per centum per aunum.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 


y And in caseany land to be purchased at the said sale and that 


may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shall at the time ot 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled “an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled “*an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within this state, 
and for other purposes,” and further to amend the act for the 
assessinent and collection of taxes” passed April 13, 1819, 
° ARCH'D. MINTYRE, Comptroller. 

Albany, May 27th, 1819 

{r= Persons who may have made payments into the treasu- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in orderto be so 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
case of failingto do so, their lanes wil) he sold, and they there- 
after be devrived of the benefit of all such payments. 

Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 


f= The ahove mentioned'sale is postponed un- 
till Tuesday, the eizhth day of February next, at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon, ; 
AKCH’n M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 

Albany, October 2, 1819. 


. 
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PROPOSALS, 
For carrying the Mail on the following routes will be received at 
theGeneral Post Office, until Saturday, the 2d of October neat. 
1. From Peekskill by Crum Pond to Somerstown, once @ 
week, 14 miles. : 
Leave Peekskill every Tuesday at 6 a m and arrive at Som- 
erstown by Yam. : : A 
Leave Somerstown at 10a mand arrive at Peekskill by 5 pm. 
2. From Pine Plains to North Ameuia, 8 miles. ; 
Leave Pine Plainsevery Tuesday at 6 am and arrive at North 
Aynenta by Sam, : ‘ i 
Leave Noth Ameniaat 10 a m and arrive at Pine Plains by | 
nvok. a 
3. From Great Bend, Pa. by Harmouy and Windsor to De- 
posit, once a week, 23 miles. : ; 
Leave Deposit every Saturday a Gam aud arriveat Great 
Bend by 2p m. 
Leave Great Bend every Friday at 10 @ m and arrive at De- 
posit by 6 pn. ; - 
4. From Albany by Spencertown to Shefiield, Ms. 43 mites. 
Leave Albany every Wednesday at 6 a mand arrive at Shef- 
reld by 6 pm. 
Leave Shetiicld every Thursday at 6 a m and arrive at Alba- 
ny by G pia, 
5. From Troy by Brunswick, Grafton and Petersburgh to 
Williamstown, Ms. once a week, 28 1-2. rt. 
Leave Troy every Monday at 10a mand arrive at Williams- 
town by 6 p m. ; 
Leave Williamstown every Tuesday at 6 a mand arrive at 
Troy by 2pm. 
6. From Schenectady to Utica on the south side of Mohawk 
River, once a week, 76 miles. ? 
Leave Schenectady every Tuesday at 6am and arrive at 
Utica on Wednesday by 6 p m. 
Leave Utica every Thursday at 6a m and arrive at Schenec- 
tady on Friday by 6 pm. 
7. From Cherry Valley by Long Patent, Westford and Deca- 
tur to Worcester, once a week, 21 miles. 
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Leave Cherry Valley every ‘Tuesday at 5 a m and arrive at 

















Worcester by 11 a m. 

Leave Worcester at 1 p mand arrive atCherry Valley by 7pm. 

8. From Cambridge by Hoosick, Petersburgh, Berlin and Ste- 
phentown to Lebanon, once a week. 

Leave Cambridge every 

Leave Lebanon every 

9. From Waterford by Orange & Jone’s to Ballston Spa, once 
a week, 20 iniles. 

Leave Waterford every Tuesday at 6 am and arrive at 
Ballston Spa by Il am. 

Leave Ballston Spa at 2p mand arrive atWaterford by 7 p m. 

10. Fiom Wateiloo by Clyde Village to Port Glasgow, once 
a week. ; 

Leave Waterloo every Friday at 6am and arrive at Port 
Glasgow by 6 p m. 

Leave Port Glasgow every Saturday at € am and arrive at 
Waterloo by 6 pm. 

11. From South Nunda by M‘Clure’s to Eliicottsville in 
€attaragus county. 

Leave South Nunda every Friday at 6'a mand arrive at Eli- 
cottsville by 6 pm. 

Leave Ellicoitsville every Saturday at 6 a m and arrive at 
South Nunda by 6 p zn. 

, NOTES. 


1. The Post-master Genera! may expedite the mails and alter 
‘the times for arrival and departure at any time during the con- 
tinuanee of the contract, he stipulating an adequate compensa- 
tion lor any extra expense that may be occasioved thereby. 

2. Fifteen minutes shall] be allowed for opening and closing 
the mail at all offices where no particular time is specified. 

3. For every thirty minutes delay (unavoidable accidents ex- 
cepted) in arriving after the times prescribed in the contract, 
the contractor shail forfeit one dollar; and if the delay continue 
entil the departure of any depending mail, whereby the mails 
destined for such depending mail lose a trip, a forieiture of dou- 
ble the amount allowed for carrying the mail one tuip shall be in- 
eurred, unless it shall be made to appear that the delay was oc- 
casioned by unavoidable accident: in which case the amount 

we for the teip, will, in all cases, be forfeited and retained. 
4 Persons making proposals are desired to state their prices | 
y the vear. Those who contract will receive their pay quar: | 
terly—in the months of May, August, November, aud Feb- | 
ruary, one month after the expiration of each quarter. 
5. No otherthan a free white persou shall be employed to | 
convey the mail. x | 
6. Where the proposer intends to convey the mail in the body | 
of a stage carriage, he is requested to state it in his proposals. 
7. The Post-master General reserves to himself the right of | 
declaring any contract at an end whenever one failure happens, | 
which amounts to the toss of a trip. 
9. The distance stated are such as have been communica- ; 
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When first o’er Psyche’s angel breast 
Love's ufaut wigs uudreaded play’d, 
Of either parent’s grace possess’d, 

My birth: tue ceceet flaunt betray’d. 


No lims my airy charins obscure, 
No bone iy elim frame sustains ; 
yet blood 1 boast, as warm and pure, 
As that which throbs in Hiebe’s veins. 


I sleep with beauty, watch with fear, 
I rise iu timid youti’s defence; 

My gentle warmth alone can cheer 
‘The snow-drop buds of innocence. 


Without a tongue, a voice, or sound, 
My eloquence o’er all prevails; 

I still in every clime am found, 

To tcll my parent’s tenderest tales. 


Love’s sunshine, beam’d from brightest eyes ; 
Less cheers his votary’s painful duty, 

Than my auspicious light, which flies, 

Like meteors, o’er the heaven of beauty. 


JK.NGRAVING, 





— 





Albany, July 17, 1819. 


And Copperplate Printing. 
ME Subscriber continues the engraving and | 
Copperplate priutiag, in its various bsauches, at No. 82, | 
ate- Having for several vears printed the bilisof the 
principal banks in this state, whose patronage be continues to 
receive, from a conviction that, by his care oftheir plates, he 
yields them two thousand impressions more than they formerly 
| received, he can offer no better recommendation to the public | 
| for the faithful execution of all printing in bis line, that they | 
| may please to favour him with. 


A vulgar riddle is the lowest exercise of hackneyed wit, but 
the following enigma, from the brilliant pen of real genius, 
isa legitimate eflort of vention, which may be sanctioned 
by judgment, aud relished by taste. 





L. LEMET. 








may be seen. 


June 5, 1819. 


-PHYSIOGNOTRACE. | 
LIKENESSES ENGRAVED. 


EY 
— ‘ L. LEMET.. 

E> ESPECFULLY intorms the ladies and gentle- 
men of Albany, that he takes likenesses in Crayon as large 
as life, and engravesthem ofa reduced s‘ze ina new and elegant 
style. ‘The price of the large likenesses, with an engraved plate 
and twelve impressions, is 25 dollars for geutlenien, and 35 dol. 
lars for ladies, or 8 dollars for the drawing ouly. 

For further particulars apply at his house, No. $2 State-street, 
where a great number of portraits of distinguished characters , 





from his 





ou this subject the contractor must inform himself; no alteration i 

will be made in the pay on account of any error in this respect. 

9. The contracts are to be in operation on the firs: day of | 

January next; and to end December 31, 1820. 
RETURN J: MEIGS, Jr. Post-master General, 

General Post Ofice, Vashingion Cety, May 26, 1819. 


will warrant b 


1s work su 
| fectly satisfacto 


Carving, Gilding and Ornamental 
Work. — 
LEWIS LEMET 


ted to this office, and some of them are doubtless incorrect; FFERS his services in the above line, and 
perfect knowledge and experience in the business 
perior to any other, and at prices per 
GILT. CORNICES, “PICTURE and LOOKIN 
FRAMES, &c executed with dispatch, saree rece 
Albany, August, 1819. 
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$40,000. 


By authority of Congress. 


NATIONAL LOTTERY. 
SECOND CLASS. 














SCHEME, 
100 Prizesof D. 1,000 is D. 100,000 
1 Prize of 40,000 40,000 
, do. ‘ 10,008 20,G00 
4 do, 5,000 20,000 
20 = do. 500 10,000 
60 do. 100 6,000 
2,600 do. 40 104,000 
D. 300,400 
| 10,090 Tickets, at 30 dolls. 300,000 


PRIZES ALL FLOATING. 
{ First 1,000 Blanks entitled to 40 dollars each. 
2 Prizes of 5,000 floating from Ist day’s drawing. 


1 do 5,000 do 5th do. 
1 do 5,000 do. 7th do. 
1 do: 10,000 do. 10th do. 
1 do. 10,000 do. 16th do. 
1 do. 40,000 do. 19th do. 





The drawing of 500 Tickets is called a day’s diawing, ang 
| will regulate that of the above prizes. ec, 
The drawing will commence at the city of Washington, in the 
month of October next, positively, unless the sale of Tickets y;)' 
allow it to be done sooner. , 
| Cash will be promptly advanced for prizes, at either of } 
| GILLESPIE’S United states Lottery Office, No. 114 Broadway. 
| opposite the City Hotel, New-York; No. 11 South Third, be- 
; tween Chesnutand Market-streets, Philadelphia ; and Pennsy!. 
| vania Avenue, City of Washington. p 
| ‘This splendid Lottery bemg under the authority of the United | 
| 





States, and the prizes all floatmg as specified, offers the greatest 
inducements to venders and adventurers. As the tickets cay 
be sold in any- part of the United States, orders (post paid) for- 
warded to the subscriber at either oj the above offices, trom ven- 
| ders, associates, or mdividuals, for Tickets or chances, will re- 
ceive thankful attention, trom 
D. GILLESPIE. 
* ,* Present retail price of Tickets, 32 dollars. 
AN APPRENTICE WANTED. 
~ ry © 
SMART, active lad, about 13 or 14 years of 
age, wanted as an apprentice tothe Watch Making busi- 
| ness. None need apply unfess well recommended, aud one froin 
I] the country would be preferred. Enquire at No. 437, South 
| 


Market-street, of ALEXANDER M‘HARG. 
Albany, July 2, 1819. 


4 t LW copies of Watson’s litstory of the berk- 


shire Agricultural Society, may be had at the Post Office, 
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KAGLE AIR FURNACE. 
RDERS for this Furnace may be left at 
THOMAS GOULD’s, No 63, State-street, or at the Fur- 

nace, No. 84, Beaver-street, where strict attention is paid by one 

of the proprietors; who has 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
Potash Kettles, from 18 to 55 dollars ; Bark Mil!s, oflate im- 


provement; large and small Caldrons; Oven and Close Stoves, 
and Castings in general. 


> AD PpATa 
PATTERNS. 
This Furnace is furnished with a general assortmentof Pat- 
terns, amony which are Patterns of latest improveinent for Mer- 


chantaud Country Mills, Cotton aud Carding Machinery, &. 
Patterns of any description furnished on the shortest notice. 


| Warner Daniels and Co. 


N.B. A constant supply of Liyverroot and 


Vincinsa COAL, for family and smith’s use. 
Albaay, June 5, 1819. 























ALBANY =: PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


| 
| iB Y JOUN OG. COLE. 

C UNICATIONS, SUBSCRivTIONS, and AD- 
VERTISEMENTS, for tltis paper. and PRINTING JOBS, of 
| every description, wiich willbe neatly executed, atfair pricess 
receivedatthe Post Ofee. All letters from abroad, directed to 
the Postinaster, Albany, will be duly attended to, 


TERMS. 
THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE? 











